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Offered for Sale by 
GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
210, Strand, W.C.2, London 


(From a collection which has lain untouched 


for over 200 years—since the time of Dutch 
William). 


47. LETTERS and PAPERS by and con- 
cerning the following, many with heraldic 
seals, are offered at 5s. 6d. apiece. Of special 
interest to Pepysians. 


Blake, Robt., Andover, 1671, 1674. 

Lucey, 1664. Receipt. “ My father 
Coll. Henry Farr.” (Shows how any scrap 
of paper may give genealogical details.—G.S.) 

| Blanchard, Robt., Tempie Bar, 1676. 

oe. Dame Rosamond, Kippax, Yorks, 1659. 

n 

ele Capt. Richard, 1675. Bill for sword, 

'Blathwayt, Wm., Whitehall, 1688. Notice Privy 
Council. 

Blencowe, sepathen. —. 

Blinckarne, Tho., 1659. 

Blomer, Giles, 1659. Tradesman’s bill. 

Bloodworth, Sir Thos., to Judge Jeffreys, 1679. 

| Blount, Sir Charles, 1642. Report as to his 
state and debts; Blount, Sir George, Sod- 
dington, 1665; Blount, Sir Henry, 1656. As- 


Certificate. 


signment. Blount, Lister, 1630-35. List of 
debts; sSlount, Michael, 8 Eliz. Special 
livery of lands, &c.; Blount, Sir Walter 


¥irkham, 1676. 
Blew, John, 1686. Receipt. 
c. 1663 Brief of his case. 
Bludworth, Barth., Hampton, 1681. Bond. 
Blunt, Mountjoy, “Alderbury manor, c. 1650. 
Replication, &c. 
Boddily, Rich., Whaddon, 1674, 1677, 1678. 
Bode, Fredk., ‘merchant, 1699. Commission of 
bankrupt. 
Bodenham, Roger, 1664. Orders to pay. 
Bodvell, John, c. 1650. Particular of lands. 
Boles, Tho., 1667. Order from Duke of Bucks. 
and receipt. 
Bond, Sir Thos., Peckham, 1668. 
Bonython, Nic., Tregonye, 1620, 1622. 
Boone, Dan., Bodstone, 1751. 
Booth John, alderman, 1698. Case (re tobacco). 
Booth, Will., Bremerton, 1674, 1675. 
Bond. 
| Bostock, Tho., Holborn, 1669, 1683. Deeds. 
Boswell, Wm., London, 1623. Release. 
Bourchier, Francis, 1664. Receipt. 
Bourne, Anne, Fulham, 1670. Assignment. 
Bowes, P., 1673. Letter. 
| Bowser, Dan., 1716. Petition and case. 
Bowyer, Hen., Warlingham, 1667. Receipt. 
Boyde, Robt. Marden, 1764. 
Brackpoole, Richard, Marden, 1748. Bill. 
Bradshawe, James. 1662. Receipt. 
lio ee Anthony, 1662-4. Receipts; 
ston, Sir John, 1663-79. 
‘To be continued.) 
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put up there. They arranged for a certain 
amount of digging to be done every year, 


| and a complicated system of defence works 


has been brought to light. Last October, 
however, the work was rewarded by finds 
far more important: no less than a series 
of baths, belonging to the commandant’s 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | house, larger and more complete than any- 


Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306.). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
Coding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 





without binding cases) should be sent to the | 


The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Manager. 





Memorabilia. 


N Feb. 22 The Times published an inter- 
esting review of a collection of posters 
furnished to them for that purpose by the 
Underground, London and North Eastern 
and London Midland and Scottish Railways. 
The reviewer concludes his notice by expres- 
sing, what doubtless all those who admire 
this new development of art have seen, 
that the level of designing and of the con- 
duct of the picture in work seen at recent 
art exhibitions has been raised considerably 
by the severe discipline compelled by the 
hoardings. Another point—but there may be 
chance in it—is the superiority of the posters 
illustrating the less beautiful places. Yet 
again, the application of cubist principles 
to design in these posters is matter for 
instructive study: we can see how the rigid 
requirement to be practically useful and pop- 
ularly understood corrects the violence of 
individual ideas, without impairing their 
energy, in a way impossible to academic 
criticism. 


THE Council of the Society of Antiquaries | 


of Scotland is appealing for help to com- 
plete the excavations at Mumrills, two miles 
to the east of Falkirk. 
been suspected of containing Roman remains 


of high interest, finds revealing a military | 


station having been made there, and the son 
of a tenant of the farm to which the ground 
belongs having laid bare part of the line 
of ramparts of the fort. In 1923 the Council 
received information that the ground had 
been ear-marked for a housing scheme—in 
fact, more than one villa has already been 





|if fully excavated, material 


thing yet known in Scotland and promising, 
increase to 
knowledge. The tenant of Mumrills, Mr. 
Samuel Smith, is willing to let the ground 
required to the Society for a year at cost 
price, but the money to pay this rent and 
provide the necessary labour is now to seek, 
the Society having expended its available 
funds, together with some generous dona- 
tions, in the work already done. The sum 
required is at least £500, and subscriptions 
may be sent to Mr. J. Bolam Johnson, the 
National Museum of Antiquaries, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ARTICULARS of the Italian tax on 
bachelors were given in The Times of 


Feb. 19, sent by their correspondent at 
Milan. As he says, the tax itself is not 


| very heavy, but it is to be supplemented 


by a percentage of income, and the law is 


|so thorough, elaborate and searching as to 


| and 65 35 lire again. 


leave no hope of escape. The bachelor be- 
tween 25 and 35 pays 35 lire (6s 6d.); be- 
tween 35 and 50, 50 lire (8s.); between 50 
A young bachelor who 


_has no income of his own is assessed upon 


| 


| 


| 


This site had long | 


\ 


} 
} 


the income of his parents, who must pay for 
him. Foreign bachelors living in Italy are 
exempt from this tax, but Italian bachelors 
living abroad are subject to it. Bachelor 
employees have the tax deducted from their 
salaries by the employer; and a young man 
who should make false statement of his age 
is liable to a fine of 100 to 1,000 lire (£9), 
or in default to detention. 


N Scottish Notes and Queries for February 

will be found a note from Pitcairn’s 
‘ Criminal Trials,’ of the arraignment of 
Thomas Grive at Edinburgh in 1623 upon 
a charge of carrying on a sort of medical 
practice by witchcraft. He used—it was 
complained—to make signs and crosses upon 
his patients, utter unknown words, and wash 
their shirts in south-running waters. He 


| transferred a disease from a woman to a cow, 


| which then ‘‘ ran wood ”’ and died; he cured 


| a child by stroking back his hair, and wrap- 


ping him in an anointed cloth which sent 
him to sleep; he passed patients three times 
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through a hasp of yarn and threw the yarn | 


into the fire, where it burned blue, and there- 
after the sick people got well. 
sundry other cures deposed by sundry parish 
ministers and the issue of it all was that 
this ingenious medical practitioner was sen- 
tenced to be strangled at the stake and burnt. 
"WHE latest number of the Journal of the 

Friends’ Historical Society contains a 
number of pleasant anecdotes. One of the 
chief articles deals with the Bristol Friends 
about 1850; another with the Reed family, 
taking as their centre Rachel Reed, the 
great friend of Stephen Grellet. We observed 
a curious note from William Savery’s jour- 
nal of a visit to Ireland in 


of the earth.’ The Editor has in his hands 
for publication a journal by Margaret 
Harvey, in the early nineteenth century, 
which is said to illustrate Savery’s remark. 
N Feb. 23 The Times reported from Naples 
a discovery of very high interest in the 
excavation of the Grotto of the Sibyl at 
Cume—a Roman statue, 6ft. high, of ad- 
mirable workmanship, broken indeed, but 
with no fragment wanting, so that it can 
be perfectly restored. The features 
youthful and melancholy 
Majuri, who is in charge of the excavations 
in Campania believes that this is an 
idealized representation of no other than the 
beloved and much mourned Marcellus. 
()N Feb. 16 some Shelley items of great 
importance from the collector’s point of 
view were sold in New York. The three most 
interesting were a copy of the first edition 
of ‘ Adonais’ given by Shelley to T. J. 
Hogg, bought by Mr. William Hill for 
8,600 dollars (£1,720); a first edition of 
‘ Epipsychidion,’ bought by the Rosenbach 
company for 5,100 dollars (£1,020), and a 
presentation copy from Shelley of ‘ Prome- 
theus Unbound ’ which fetched 1,700 dollars 
(£340). There were also an autograph letter 
of Shelley’s to Thomas Love Peacock, a col- 
lection of Shelley letters and a first edition 
of ‘St. Irvyne.’ How often, by the way, 
has ‘St. Irvyne’ been re-printed ? 
N Feb. 21 a selection of books from the 
library of the late Horatio Brown, the 
biographer of J. Addington Symonds and 
the authority on Venetian history, was sold 
at Sotheby’s. He had bequeathed his col- 
lection of Italian broadsides to Dr. Hagberg 
Wright, and this is now at the London 
Library. The collection offered at Sotheby’s 
fetched £860, the most interesting books 
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1797-8: | 
‘* Friends of Ireland seem to live like princes | 


are | 
and Professor | 
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being two works (‘ Atlante Veneto,’ 1692-6, 
| and ‘ Corso Geographico Universale,’ 1692-3) 
by V. M. Coronelli, which were sold respec- 
tively for £27 and £11 10s.; and Bodoni’s 
edition of Lamberti’s translation of Homer, 
which was sold for £35 10s. 





From THE 
Weekin Journal 
OR, THE 
Britifh Gazetteer. 


SaturpAy, Frsruary 25, 1727. 
To Be Let. 

At a certain Prmter's. not far from the 
| Neighbourhood of Doctors-Commons, a 
very neat convenient Lodging Room up two 
|Pair of Stairs, ready-furnifhed, to any 
Author who is willing to engage in writing 
‘two or three bold Pamphlets at this Season, 
provided he can bring unexceptionable 
Vouchers of his being a Roman Watholick 
or at least a Monjuror. 

N.B. If his writings anfwer, he may have 
the Privilege of Boarding in the fame Houle. 
Lately found. 

Between Covent Garden and St. James’s, 
a fmall Bundle of Papers, containing Short 
Notes of every Invective that has been wrote 
againft a First Mrnister, from the Reign 
of King Henry the 8th down to this Time, 
fuppofed to be intended for a Prefent to 
Caleb D’Anvers, Efq; if the Owner of them 
will give himfelf the Trouble to go to the 
Secretary’s Office, he will have them return’d 
to him entire, without any manner of Fee 
or Gratuity at all. 

N.B. There was likewife amongft the faid 
Bundle a Draught of an Advertifement, 
fhewing, where any enterprizing Bookfeller, 
Printer or Author, may be affured of finding 
fufficient Bail, upon any Exigency, at the 
firft Notice. 


Monday one Abraham Mendez, a Jew, was 
imprefs’d for his Majefty’s Service, as he 
was attending the Sefsions at Guildhall. The 
| Fellow pleaded he had been many _ years 
| Footman to the late Jonathan Wild, and 
had been very ferviceable in the Bufinefs of 
Thief-taking. The Seamen told him they 
would find him a better Employment, and 
prevent his fplitting on the Rock as his 
| Mafter did, and accordingly carried him on 
' Ship-board. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JORIS HOEFNAGEL. 
(See cli. 255). 


ie a previous article attention has been 
called to a manifestly erroneous notion 
prevailing in respect to the age of this 
Flemish artist. No doubt Descamps in ‘ La 
Vie des Peintres Flamands’ is in large 
measure responsible for this. His work 
contains a short sketch of Hoefnagel, in 


which he states that the artist was born in | 


1545. However, not only the dated views 
which I have previously alluded to confute 
this, but we have additional evidence from 
Hoefnagel himself. The artist was particu- 
larly fond of introducing himself in the 
foreground of his views, engaged in the act 


of sketching. Of course his back is towards | 


the spectator, and his face usually only seen 
in part profile. This is the case in the 


| Dae Hoefnagel himself has contributed a 
|} somewhat adulatory text describing the 
glories of the place; and to this text the 
editor of the ‘ Civitates’ has subjoined the 
following comment : 

Hujus urbis descriptionem nobis commu- 
nicavit Georgius Hoefnagel, mercator Antwerp- 
ianus, qui ad pacis, non ad belli artes natus, 
tumultus Belgicos fugiens, perlustrata Italia, 
pacifico principi Alberto, Bavariae Duci, sese 
in clientelam dederat, Arti miniatorie, qua 
illum mirificé sola dotavit natura, pacificé 
dans operam, 

It seems quite evident that the Belgian 
tumults referred to, from which Hoefnagel 
fled, must have been the dreadful sack of 
Antwerp in 1576 by the mutinous Spanish 
garrison in conjunction with the city mob. 
We may also conjecture from the quotation 
from the ‘ Civitates’ given above, that 
Hoefnagel’s misfortunes at Antwerp may 
have reduced him to the necessity of using 


| his artistic gifts as a means of obtaining his 


very earliest of his dated views (‘ Tours’ , 


1561) ; also in his view of Zahara in Spain 
(‘ Civitates, &c.,’ Lib. v., No. 12), where 
he is depicted sketching from the back of 
his mule, while a companion is improving 


“pull” upon a large wine-skin. The artist 
appears in these views as a rather young 
man, but by no means as a lad in his teens. 
Descamps has made an error, possibly 
a typographical one, of at least ten years in 
his biographical statement. Furthermore, 
at this time (1561—67), Hoefnagel from his 
topographical notes appears to have been 
already old enough to have become well 
versed in the Latin, French and Spanish 
languages. 


From 1567 to 1577 we find no work of 
Hoefnagel. It may be remembered that in 
Braun’s preface of 1572 to the ‘ Civitates,’ 
previously quoted, Hoefnagel is spoken of 
as ‘“‘ Antwerpianus Mercator.”’ The ten 
years’ period above named must have been 
that of his mercantile activity—possibly in 
the business of his father, who is said to have 
been a diamond merchant—and it must have 
been rudely terminated. In 1578 we find 


him furnishing Braun with a view of 
Landshut in Bavaria (Lib. iii, No. 45) bear- 
ing a dedication dated at Munich by Hoef- 
nagel to Albert V., Duke of Bavaria, wnico 
nostri seculi musarum alumno. To the view 
of this small town, seat of a palace of the 


livelihood, and that before seeking the 
patronage of Albert of Bavaria he had ac- 
cepted a commission from Braun to sketch 
for the ‘ Civitates’ a series of views in Cen- 
tral Italy. Accordingly we have his views of 
Nocera and of Castel Novo (Lib. v., ‘ Civi- 
tates,’ No. 64), and of Pesaro (Lib. iii., No 


: | 50) in the year 1577. 
the time by what seems to be a mighty | 


Early in the next year, 1578, Hoefnagel 
appears to have been joined in Italy by his 
close friend, Abraham Ortelius, the great 
cosmographer, and thenceforth the Italian 
journey became for the artist a truly poetical 
one. Hoefnagel with his Virgil in his pocket 
and with his cherished comrade by his side, 
these two men of middle age seem in the 
artist’s views like a pair of college lads on 
a vacation trip. They visited Tibur or Tivoli 
(Lib. iii, No. 52) on Feb. 7, 1578, as Hoefna- 
gel informs us in the inscription upon the 
view, in the foreground of which he and 
Ortelius and their guide are seen descending 
the rugged and narrow path leading along 
vast precipices down to the foot of the Falls 
of Tivoli. The timorous and comic awkward- 
ness which the artist has depicted in his own 
figure is inimitable, and shows him to be 
a master of human expression as well as of 
landscape. Ortelius is apparently quite at 
his ease, and even turns on the dizzy path 
to look back at his companion. 7 

Views of Velitrae and of Terracina follow 
(Lib. iii., Nos. 53 and 54). Here they 
entered upon the threshold of Ausonia and 





of the Campanian land—a region of fable 
and of classical lore. Hoefnagel executed 
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a number of views of different localities in 
Campania, most of which he garnished with 
scrolls containing extracts from Virgil. In 
the view entitled ‘ Mola’ (Lib. iii., No. 55), 
the artist and his friend are standing upon 
a bluff in the foreground looking across the 
Bay of Gaeta towards the ancient city of 
that name. The old Appian Way lies beneath 
them, still preserving its Roman polygonal 
pavement, and at their right is the modern 
town of Mola di Gaeta—the ancient Formiae 
with its memories of the man-eating Laes- 
trygones of Homer, and of Cicero’s villa and 
the place of his murder. In an ornamental 
inset under the figure of Hoefnagel we read : 
‘‘ Georgius Hoefnagle, Elegantissimi ad mare 
Tyrrhenum Caietae prospectus depictor ’’— 
and under that of his companion: ‘‘ Abra- 
hamus Ortelius, studiosus contemplator 
admiratorque, Itineris Neapolitanici, comes 
jucundissimus.”’ 

But when they proceed a little farther, 
and from a height back of Puteoli—the an- 
cient Dicearchia—see the Gulf of Baiae lying 
hefore them with all its storied localities, 


the islands of Prochyta and Ischia in the | 
of | 


distance, and the ruins of the Villa 
Lucullus, the half silted up Lucrine Lake, 
the mount of the Cumaean Sibyll, and the 
fragments of the Mole of Caligula, with a 


far off glimpse through the hills of the | 


Avernian Lake—Hoefnagel is excited to a 
degree of poetic exaltation. In the leading 


scroll of his view (Lib. iii., No. 56) he 
quotes : 
Hic ver assiduum atque alienis mensibus 


aestas, 

Bis gravidae fruges, bis pomis utilis arbos; 
and he ruminates on the question as to 
whom he shall dedicate the view, and then 
inscribes in his tablet: Cogitanti mihi 
cuinam amicorum potissimum hosce Ingenii 
mei ludos otiique pacifici fructus honestos 
deferrem, occurrebas tu solus, tu primus, tu 
postremus, mi Orteli, cui multis nominibus 
non solum conveniebant sed etiam jure 
debebantur. 

Hoefnagel also visited the Avernian Lake 
itself, of which he has presented a charm- 
ing sketch (Lib. iii., No. 57) with a scroll 
containing the lines from Virgil respecting 
the ancient superstition that the air of the 
lake was fatal to birds: 

Quam _ super haud ullae poterant 

volantes 


impune 


Tendere iter pennis, talis sese halitus atris 


Faucibus’ effundens ad convexa 


ferebat 


supera 


Unde locum Graii dixerunt nomine ’Adpvor. 


In the foreground of the picture Hoefnagel 
is seen sketching the lake, while Ortelius 
stands beside him pointing with a comical 
air of argument to a flock of ducks quietly 
floating on the water. By the pair is the 
inscription: ‘‘ A. Ortelius et G. Hoefnaglius 
hunc lacum hodie non esse ’Adpvoy anim- 
advertentes.”’ 

After a visit to the ancient Phlegraean 
Fields with their smoking subterranean fires 
—the so-called Forum of Vulcan, of which 
Hoefnagel has made a sketch (Lib. iii., No. 
58) ornamented with a whimsical device 
showing an anvil bearing the motto: ‘‘ Dum 
Extendar’’ upon which a mass of metal 
being beaten out into a_ broadsword 
labelled ‘‘ Georgius’’ by two monstrous 
forms, one with the head of an ass, and 
| the other with that of a Gorgon—he closed 
his visit to Campania with the fine view 
of Naples (Lib. v. No. 65), where he and 
his companion appear on horseback emerg- 


is 





;ing from the tunnel or “ grotto” of 
| Pausilippo on their road toward Rome. It 


may be mentioned that this latter view 
appears to be the only signed one of Hoef- 
nagel in the Braun collection which to some 
extent contains bird’seye delineation, and 
| the technique here certainly resembles that 
| of the plan of London previously mentioned. 
For a few of the immediately succeeding 
| years Hoefnagel does not seem to have done 
| much work for the ‘ Civitates.” He was in 
| England in 1582, however, when he made 
| the famous view of Queen Elizabeth’s Palace 
| of Nonesuch (Lib. v., No. 1). 

; Duke Albert of Bavaria, Hoefnagel’s 
| patron, having died in 1579, the artist ap- 
| pears to have remained for some years under 
| the patronage of his successor, Wilhelm V., 
| to whom in 1586 he dedicated a view of 
| Munich (Lib. iv., No. 43). This latter 
| Prince, however—known as ‘“‘ the Pious ’’—- 
|Was apparently more interested in estab- 
| lishing full Jesuitical control throughout his 
| dominions than in the encouragement of art. 
| It would seem that the fates had not yet 
| completed their work of ‘hammering out 
| Hoefnagel upon their anvil, for in 1590 he, 
‘either then seeking the patronage of the 
a Rudolphus or having already ac- 
quired it, executed one of the most remark- 
| able of his views, namely that of the Valley 
| of Innsbruck in the Tyrol (Lib. v., No. 59) 





|. The central feature of this view is a small 

‘ledge or cavern high up the side of one of 
'the precipitous mountains bounding the 
| Vale. It was locally known as the Cave 
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of the Kaiser Maximilian I., great-great- 
grandfather of the Kaiser Rudolphus. The 
text accompanying this view, if not written 
by Hoefnagel himself must have been fur- 
nished with his knowledge, and it gives a 
most harrowing account of how in his younger 
days the former monarch, on a _ chamois 
hunt, followed one of these animals, clam- 
bering up the almost perpendicular rocks 
to this spot where his farther progress up- 
wards was cut off, and his retreat back- 
wards was impracticable; how he remained 
without hope in full view of the horror- 
stricken citizens of Innsbruck for two days 
and nights; how the news spread through 
the province and brought the Court and 
royal family with a great multitude of 
people to the foot of the mountain, but all 
equally helpless to rescue the prince; how 
finally resigning himself to a_ lingering 
death from starvation and weakness he 
shouted at the top of his voice to the mul- 
titude below to bring the Sacred Host 
to a spot designated, where he might fix his 
eyes upon it in his last moments; how, soon 
thereafter, he heard a crashing among the 
rocks above him and saw a young man in 
rustic garb, who had worked out a practic- 
able path for him, and led him down the 
mountain in safety, but who disappeared in 
the midst of the general rejoicing and was 
never afterward heard of, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts of the whole House 
of Austria to find and reward him. 


The Englishman, Fynes Moryson, who 
visited Innsbruck in 1595, five years after 
Hoefnagel, knows nothing of this surprising 
tale. He only hears of Maximilian: 

One day when he hunted, and wandering 
from his Company lost himselfe, so as he had 
no hope, to get out of those most thicke 
woods and most high mountaines, there 
appeared to him a man, or (as they said) his 
good Angell, who led him through wilde vast 
Woods till he came in safetie, and then 
vanished away. 
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| Jacob began to furnish views for the ‘ Civi- 
| tates.’ 
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which the Noble Theurdanck was led by 
the contrivance of Firwittig upon a chamois 
hunt near Innspruck, where in a precipitous 
place his (Alpen) stock and foot-iron failed 
him.’’ He then tells in rough rhyme how 
he was persuaded by Fiurwittig to climb the 
precipitous rocks for the purpose of showing 
his daring to the ladies of Innsbruck: that 
having disburdened himself of his spiked 
pole by giving it to an attendant, he reached 
a spot where, being unable to climb higher 
or to go back, it was necessary for him to 
make an unusually long stride along the 
steep rocks, but in doing so five of the 
‘Zincken’’ or spikes in his rear foot iron 
gave way and one alone held on the hard 
rock : 

Und wer das gliick geschlagen umb 

Dass derselb zinck zerbrochen wer, 

Herrn Theurdanck wer es worden schwer, 

Hinab gefallen gar zu todt, 

Aber ihm halff der liebe Gott, 

Dass er mit dem einen Fuss wider 

Hafftet, da er ihn setzet nider, 

Und also in dem unfall hart, 

Durch gross wunder erhalten ward. 

Whether Hoefnagel’s romantic version of 
this adventure secured to him the lasting 


| patronage of the Kaiser it is hard to tell, 
|but the biographers say that he spent most 


of the rest of his life in the service of that 
prince, residing chiefly at Vienna. Certain 
it is that we can find no original views of 
later date and finished by Hoefnagel himself, 
In 1594 his son 


He was as skilful an artist as his 
father—in some respects perhaps surpassing 
him. He had much of his father’s tech- 
nique, and completed several of the latter’s 
unfinished views for him. 


The elder Hoefnagel, however, appears to 


| have been engaged for a long time in collect- 


ing and finishing the views of other artists 
for the ‘ Civitates.” A long interval elapsed 


| before the publication of the sixth book of 
_ Now we have an account of this affair | this 


work, 
Of 


which did not appear till 
views 


in very much milder form by the Kaiser | 1618. the fifty-eight con- 
Maximilian himself—who ought to be ex-| tained in it Hoefnagel furnished twenty- 










cellent authority. In his allegorical epic | four, mostly of towns in Lower Aus- 
poem of the adventures of himself, personi- | tria, Bohemia, Hungary and_ Transyl- 
fied as the knight Theurdanck, he relates |vania. Among these is one of Pappa or 


|Schiltberg in Lower Hungary, ‘‘ acceptum 
\a Philippo Fernandeo”’ (Lib. vi., No. 35), 
| which portrays the shocking details of the 
|impaling of the conspirators of 1597 against 
ticular adventure referred to, translated |the Austrian rule. As each of these views 
from the antiquated fifteenth century Ger- |contains the inscription ‘ Communicavit 
man is as follows: ‘A great peril into | Georgius Hoefnagel 1617,” this would dis- 


various perils into which he was led at 
different times by an evil Genius whom he 
calls Fiarwittig, and who personifies Youth- 
ful Presumption. The heading of the par- 
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pose of the statement of some of the biogra- | 


phers that he died about the year 1601. The 
very last view in the ‘ Civitates,’ that of 
the Straits of Sicily (Lib. vi., No. 58) con- 
tains an inscription in Hoefnagel’s particu- 
lar style, to the effect that it was the work 
of the celebrated artist Peter of Brussels, 
and found among his studies. Hoefnagel 
has apparently embellished the view with 
scrolls containing extracts from his favourite, 
Virgil: ‘‘ Haec loca vi quondam et vasta 
convulsa ruina’”’ etc., and ‘‘ Dextrum Scylla 
latus, laevum implacata Charybdis,’’ ete. 
He also seems to have placed upon the view 
the peculiar characteristic of almost every 
one of his sketches, namely a reference to 
one or more of the cardinal points—Sep- 
tentrio, oriens, etc.—placed in an _ incon- 
spicuous position somewhere in the view: 
and the has reverted to the earlier spelling 
of his name: ‘‘Georgius Houfnaglius 
communicavit anno 1617.” 


J. H. Innes. 


FIVE FELLOW-WORKERS OF 


CAPTAIN COOK. 
(See ante, pp. 111, 131). 
CoLtoneL JOSEPH FRepERICK WALLET 
DES BaRRES, 
and 

5. Masor Samvuet Hottanp, R.E. 
J F. W. Des Barres, military engineer was 

* born in 1722, in England of Huguenot par- 
entage. In 1756 he sailed to America as 
Lieutenant of the 60th Foot Regiment. In 


4. 


1759 he was Aide-de-camp to Wolfe at the | 


siege of Quebec. In 1762 (from Lord Col- 
ville’s despatch of Oct. 25, 1762) ‘‘ Colonel 
Amherst sent thither Mr. Desbarres, an en- 


gineer, who surveyed the island (Carbonear) | 


and drew a plan for fortifying it with new 
works.”” This plan is in the British 
Museum dated 1763. 


The Admiralty ordered Admiral Colville 


to employ Lieutenant Des Bavres (60th Foot | 


Regiment) as a surveyor, and Lord Colville 
appears to have placed the Hired Sloop 
Despatch at hhis disposal (1764-66) whilst 
surveying Nova Scotia, &. Des Barres was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Cape Breton 1784- 


1787, and was the founder of the town of | 


Sydney, Cape Breton in 1785. He was 
moted to the rank of Colonel in 1798 
died at Halifax Oct. 24, 1824, aged 102 


years. 
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He arrived at Prince Edward Island to 
succeed Governor Fanning in July, 1805, 
and remained as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Prince Edward Island until the year 1813. 
Des Barres appears to have executed a very 
| interesting survey of the Coast of Nova 
Scotia, including the Bay of Fundy, Sable 
Island, Cape Breton, Anticosti Island, parts 
of the shores of the River St. Lawrence, as 
well as the coasts of New England, New 
York and Jersey. His most important pub- 
lication, which concerns the survey of New- 
foundland and the St. Lawrence generally 
is ‘ The Atlantic Neptune ’ 2 vols, folio, pub- 
lished 1781. In the preface of this he states 
that he was ‘‘ engaged by the Admiralty ”’ 
in 1763. 

How much exactly Des Barres actually 
contributed to hydrographical knowledge at 
and after this date it is difficult to say. 
The main point is ‘‘ that Des Barres is res- 
ponsible for the publication of the ‘ Atlantic 
| Neptune.’ ”’ 


Major Holland appears to be the contri- 
butor for most of the Nova Scotian coast 
and about this officer there is a little to 
record that is of general interest. 


Captain Samuel Holland was appointed to 
superintend the survey of the Northern dis- 
trici, which comprehended all the territory 
in North America ‘‘ lying to the North of 
the Potowmack River, and of a line drawn 
due west from the head of the main branch 
of the river as far as his majesty’s dominions 
extend.”’ 

Holland had received his commission in 
March 1764, and was instructed to proceed 
| immediately to Quebec, in order to make 
arrangements for the survey. He was 
instructed to begin with the Isle of Saint 
John (Prince Edward Island). He reached 
| Cape Breton in the Canceaux, Lieutenant- 
Commander Mowatt, R.N., in July, 1764, 
|and reached Quebec Aug. 2, having pro- 
; ceeded in an open boat from somewhere near 
| Cape Breton, where he had left the Can- 
/ceaux on July 19. He eventually reached 
| the Island of Saint John in October, 1764, 
| where he started to erect an observatory. 
| From the correspondence ‘‘ It would seem 
| that this officer [Lieut Mowatt] thought he 
| was independent of Captain Holland, as 
when the latter applied to him for the use 


pro- | of the boats he declined to give them.”” Cap- 
and | tain Holland, however, 


complained to Lord 
Colville, in command of the Naval forces, 


| who administered a rebuke to Lieutenant 
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Mowatt for his conduci, after which Captain 
Holland records he had no further trouble 
with him. 

Prince Edward Island was surveyed by the 
end of 1765. Recent surveys have proved 
that the coast between the North Cape, 
and the West Cape at the western | 
end of the island, was wrongly laid 
down, but that the rest of the survey | 
was fairly correct. During this survey one 
of Captain Holland’s assistants, Lieutenant 
Haldiman (Lieutenant, R.N. on half pay), 
was sent to survey the Magdalen Islands; | 
his report on the sea-cows frequenting these 
islands, which number many thousands, is a 
very full and able report. 

Holland sent home one of his assistants 
(Mr. Robinson) in October, 1765, with plans 
of the Islands of Saint John and the Mag- 
dalen. Shortly after this date he had started 
on the survey of Cape Breton, where on Dec. 
16, 1765, Lieutenant Haldiman lost his life 
by falling through the ice and being 
drowned whilst surveying. This loss was 
deeply felt, as Lieutenant Haldiman was 
only 24 years of age, and was reported to 
be an excellent mathematician, and an 
adept at accurate astronomical observations. 

The ‘ Atlantic Neptune’ appears to in- | 
clude all the surveys of Holland and his | 
assistants, among whom may be mentioned | 
Thomas Wright, afterwards Surveyor- | 
General of Prince Edward Island, John | 
Pringle, William Brown, George Sproul, 
Thomas Hanson and James Grant, besides 
others. 

Holland is referred to on some of the 
charts as ‘‘ Samuel Holland, Esq., Surveyor- 
General of the lands of the northern Dis- 
trict of North America.’’ The first chart (in | 
three parts) in the first volume bears 
the following legend:—‘‘Gulph and 
River St. Lawrence from Surveys taken by 
Major Holland, Surveyor General of the 
North District of North America and his 
Assistants, pursuant to orders from the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners | 
for Trade and Plantations. 1765/1768. 
Composed and published by Command | 
of Government for the use of the Royal Navy | 
of Great Britain by J. F. W. Des Barres, | 
Esq., MDCCLXxxI.”’ | 
This chart extends from Orleans Island, | 
in the River St. Lawrence, eastward to the | 
Coast of Newfoundland, within the approxi- 
mate limits of long. 71 22/ W. to 58 55/ W. | 
and between the parallels of 46 28/ N. and | 
50 15’ N. On the Newfoundland coast | 
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which is nothing more or less than a reduc- 
tion of James Cook’s one inch survey, are 
the names of Burnt Island, White Point, 
Grand Bay, Pt. Enrage, Cape Ray, Little 
Codroy River, Great Codroy River, Cape 


| Anguille, St. George’s Bay, Cape St. George, 


Red Island, Round Head and Long Point. In 
fact, all the Newfoundland shores given on 
Holland’s charts are the work of James 
Cook, and those of Labrador are reductions 
of Michael Lane’s work. 

The large scale chart of the River St. 
Lawrence appears to have been published 
in 1781, but although published at this 
late date did not include Cook’s work 
of 1760. However, Cook’s soundings off 
the citadel at Quebec taken during the siege, 
are given a place. Cook’s survey stood the 
test of years, but Des Barres’ was soon 
obsolete. 

A note at the foot of this chart is of 
interest :— 

Surveyed.—The East Shore of Montmorency 
River, Pt. Orleans & Pt. Levy with the 
several escainpments, Batteries and Works, 
by Lieutenant Colonel Dibbieg—The coast of 
Beauport by Major Holland—The town and 
fortification of Quebec, Hauteurs d’ Abra- 
ham, the Field of Battle, and Environs, to- 
gether with the Soundings in the Bason, by 
Captain Des Barres. 

The soundings, in which the author was 
assisted by the late celebrated Captain Cook, 
who attended on this duty, express the depth 
at the time of low water in fathoms. 
Commander L. §S. Dawson, R.N., in 

‘Memoirs of Hydrography’ Part i, p. 45, 
informs us that Captair Thomas Hurd, 
R.N., afterwards Hydrographer, was born 
about the year 1753, also ‘This officer assisted 
in surveys of parts of Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, etc., under Colonel Des Barres and 
Major Holland.’’ There is evidently some 
misunderstanding here as Captain Hurd was 
only nine years of age when Des Barres was 
employed in Newfcundland in 1762, and 
only a year older whe: Des Barres tells 


| us he was appointed by the Admiralty (1763). 


He was probably employed after he had 
reached the age of twelve (1765) not earlier, 
when Des Barres appears to have been 
working on the New England shores. 

Until recent years it was not uncommon 
for boys between the ages of 10 and 12 to 
go to sea; they certainly made the best 
sailors. 

That Joseph Des Barres was an Engineer 
officer and not a hydrographical surveyor 
cannot be doubted. The excellency of the 
work in the ‘ Atlantic Neptune’ cannot be 
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found fault with, save from the standpoint 
of its hydrographical value, which is nil. 

The Topographical work was the best work 
of leading, and already distinguished, mili- 
tary officers, on the other hand, the hydro- 
graphical work, except where reductions of 
Cook’s and Lane’s surveys had been incor- 
porated, was worse than bad. 


These defects in the Des Barres charts so | 


impressed Captain Bayfield that he deemed 
it necessary to bring them to the notice of 
the Hydrographer. On Nov. 17, 1848 he 
writes to Sir Francis Beaufort, then Hydro- 
grapher. 

I beg leave also to suggest to you the dis- 
continuance of the chart of the Island of Cape 
Breton, or any other of Des Barres charts, 
for they might possibly cause the loss of one 
of H.M. ships, supposing her to run _ for 
shelter either to St. Agnes Harbour or the 
Great Bas d’ Or, the former being represented 
to have ten fathoms in the entrance, when 
there are only thirteen feet, and the other. 
deep water in the place of the most dangerous 
shoals. 

The great bulk and price of the ‘ Atlantic 
Neptune’ fortunately never suffered it to 
come into general use; consequently the new 
names which Des Barres assigned 
different points and places have 
generally unknown. 

Mr, A. Lockwood, R.N., Master 1813-1818, 
in ‘‘ A Brief Description of Nova Scotia, 
&c., 1818, containing charts of Bedford 


remained 


Basin, Sambro Harbour, St. Mary’s River | 
Bay of Des | 


Country Harbour (Sandwich 
Barres), Eastern Nova Scotia, Port of Liver- 
pool, Shelburne, and South Nova Scotia ”’ 
has the following statement : 


The original names of places are restored, 
by which they are known to the inhabitants 
and fishermen. M. Des Barres, in attaching to 
them the names of noblemen, and men of 
power, has made his charts of less value; and 
in one or two instances has created serious 
blunders. Inquire of the people of Jedore for 
Port Egmont, or those of Sheet Harbour for 
Port North, they know them not; nor would 
they ever be induced to adopt them. Jestico, 
a harsh, unpleasant, and un-meaning name, is 
preferred to Port Hood, although the latter 
is more pleasing to the ear, and pronounced 
and sch 08 with ease; all attempts to 
change the rude Indian names for others of a 
finer texture have failed; even New 
Jerusalem and Arcadia have expired.” 

It is not altogether out of place to mention 
that Halifax is in proud possession of Lord 
Nelson’s copies of the ‘ Atlantic Neptune’ 
in excellent state of preservation; they are 
kept. at the Provincial Library. 

Joun A. Rupert-JonEs. 
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| JOHN DRYDEN’S CHARACTER.—In 
| ‘The Lion and the Rose (The Great 

Howard Story) Norfolk Line 957—1646, Sut- 
| folk Line 1603-1917,’ by E. M. Richardson, 
|a chapter is devoted to the subject of John 
| Dryden, the poet, and his wife, Lady Eliza- 
| beth, who was a daughter of Lord Berkshire, 
| and sister to Sir Robert Howard. 

Reference is made to Dryden’s ‘‘ unfor- 
tunately jealous nature . . . for ever em- 
| broiling him in trouble with his contem- 
| poraries.”’ He is stated to have been ‘‘ ever 
| angry at some past offence or anticipating 
| some future censure.’’ The author says ‘‘ We 
| read of him as sarcastic and bitter by nature, 
with brilliant brains, despising those less 
| gifted as ignorant and dull, and refers to 
| his ‘‘ jaundiced view of life,’? and ‘ the 
; natural bitterness of pen and tongue.”’ 
| From the biographies of Dryden, and 
| from his own letters published in Malone’s 
edition of his works, these strictures seem 
unjustified. 

As to his marriage, apparently unpub- 
lished documents, not quoted, preserved at 
| Charlton, the former home of Lady Eliza- 
| beth, support the statement that it was ‘“‘a 
miserable mistake’? which brought ‘‘ but 
misery and trouble as its results.’ 

Otherwise, the story that when his wife 
wished she were a book, in order to have 
more of her husband’s company. and he 
replied ‘‘ Well, my dear, when you do become 
a book, pray let it be an almanack, for 
then at the end of the year, I should lay 
you quietly on the shelf, and pursue my 
studies without interruption’ is rather 
evidence of a ready wit than of marital 
impatience. 

And one can hardly agree that when Dry- 
den translated the French epitaph, 

“ C’y gist ma femme, O qu’elle est bien 

Pour son repos, et pour le mien,” 
as 

‘Here lies my wife, so let her lie; 

She’s now rest, and so am I.” 
it is evidence of ‘‘a pen dipped in gall.” 
It would be interesting if Lord Suffolk, the 
owner of these documents relating to Dryden, 
would make them public. 

The information at present available on 
| the subject of the poet’s private life is very 
scanty. 

His letters to his sons, and to relations 
in Northamptonshire, give one the. impres- 
| sion of a kindly and affectionate, nature. 


P..D. M. 
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‘T)AMON AND PITHIAS’ AND ‘ THE 
TEMPEST.’—A passage in ‘ The Tem- 
pest’ suggests that it may be an echo of 
a passage in Richard Edwards’s ‘ Damon 
and Pithias.’ In the latter play (ed. Far- 
mer, p. 81), Damon says to his bondman: 
“Stephano, for thy good service be thou 
free.”’ Stephano answers with the follow- 
ing outburst : 
most happy, pleasant, joyful, and trium- 
phant day! 
Poor Stephano now shall live in continual 


joy: 

Vive le roy, with Damon and Pithias, in 

perfect amity, 

Vive tu, Stephano, in thy pleasant liberality ; 

Wherein I joy as much as he that hath a 

conquest won, 

lam a free man, none so merry as I now 

under the sun. 

Farewell, my lords, now the gods grant you 

all the sum of perfect amity, 

And me long to enjoy my _ long-desired 

liberty. 

In the analogous passage in ‘The Tem- 
pest’ (Act V, Sc. i), Prospero says to 
Ariel: ‘‘ Thou shalt ere long be free.’’ 
Arie] answers with the well-known song: 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I: 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat’s back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough. 

Other parallels may also be significant. In 
expressing his willingness to serve his mas- 
ter, Stephano exclaims: 

With wings on my feet 1 go (Edwards, op. 

cit., p. 22). 

I am gone, sir (ibid., p. 29). 

Compare the two following speeches of 
Ariel. 

I drink the air before me, and return 

Or ere your pulse twice beat (‘The Tem- 

pest,’ Act V., Se. i). 

I go, I go (ibid., Act IV, Se. i.). 

_ Finally, it may be significant that there 
is a Stephano in each of the plays ir. 


question. THEODORE STENBERG. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—The 

subjoined copy of an advertisement which 
appeared in the Newcastle Daily Journal! 
and North Star, Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1927, may 
ae of recording in the columns of 

To commemorate the 1,300 Anniversary of 
the School 2 Additional Entrance Scholar- 
ships value £50 will be open for Competition 
on July 12th and 13th. Boys must have been 
ander 14 on ist. of January, 1927.—Full par- 
ticulars from: S. M. Toyxe, Head Master. 

H. Askew. 


, ‘ 
Readers’ Queries. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S REGI- 
MENT: ‘‘COMMONER.”’—This Regi- 
ment is the only one now in the Army to 
be called after a person who was not a mem- 
ber of a reigning house. The Officers of 
the Regiment, in alluding to this distinction 
have been, and are, in the habit of saying 
that it is the only Regiment called after 
a Commoner. Recently, however, this appel- 
lation, as applied to the 1st Duke of Wel- 
lington, has been controverted. It is sub- 
mitted that instead of ‘‘ commoner,”’ the ex- 
pression ‘‘ not of Royal blood ’’ should be 
used ; but this expression is untenable if, as 
has been stated, the Iron Duke could prove 
a Royal descent from Edward I. I believe 
that the O.E.D. lays down that a commoner 
is ‘‘a person below the rank of a peer”; 
and Collins’ Dictionary goes further and 
says that he is ‘‘one under the degree of 
nobility,’ which would be a rank below that 
of gentleman. (The Ancestor, vol. i., p. 
71). an anyone tell me whether the Regi- 
ment is correct in using the word Commoner 
in the sense that they do. 
C. 8. C. (B/C). 
NYMPHAEA. —I should be very grateful 
for reference to articles on these erec- 
tions over fountains and springs. What is 
the best authority on the subject, and where 
can | find the best accounts of results of 
modern research? I should be glad of a list 
of the places throughout Europe and N. 
Africa where remains of them occur, or 
where they are known to have existed. 
G. W. H. 
EGITIMATION.—Emanuel, Earl of Sun- 
derland, last Lord Scrope of Bolton, is 
stated to have left three daughters by 
Martha Jeanes, his maidservant ‘‘ who 
were afterwards legitimated and given pre- 
cedence as such [sic.]’? By what legal pro- 
cess was this effected ? P. D. M. 
ESTVAN.—There was published in 
'* London in 1863 a work in two volumes 
of ‘War Pictures from the South’ by B. 
Estvan. Is the full name known? Was it 
a fictitious name? ‘ 
WortHineton C, Forp. 
HE ROCKING CHAIR.—Who was the 
inventor of the rocking chair, now so 
common of usage in America? At what 
date was it first in use in Great Britain 
or Continental Europe ? G. A. Taytor. 
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‘ONCERT ARTISTES AND ENTER- 

TAINERS OF LAST CENTURY.—Can 
anyone give particulars of any of the follow- 
ing who appeared with parties in Lancaster 
in the fifties and sixties of last century ?— 
Miss Whitnell; M. Sorge; Signor Bordas ; 
Mamslle Angri; Mr. Frank Mori; Mr. 
Alexr. Newton; Mr. R. T. Barras; 
Mr. ©. A. Seymour; Miss Milner; 
Mr. Lands; Mr. Frank Bodda; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lockey; Signor Picco; Mdlle 
Stabbuck; Mdlle Corbari; Marame Fioren- 
tini; Mlle Anna Molique; Miss Eyles; Allan 
Irving; Herr Boheer; Miss Marian Moss; 
Signor Eugenis Cosselli; Miss Emma Hey- 
wood; Mlle Elvira Behrens, Miss Marion 
Pitman; Master Willie Pape; Mlle 
Enequist; Mr. Frank Elmore; Miss Mabel 
Brent. 


T. Cann HUGHES., F.8.A. 
“ Oakrigg,’ Scotforth, Lancaster. 


ELL AND HAMMER GAME.—I should 
be glad of some information, especially 


regarding the period, about the above game, | 


which has been in my family for at least 
three generations, or more. It is contained 
in a box five inches square. On the lid 
is the picture of a large bell hanging over 
an anvil and hammer, with three 


and two children in medieval dress. 


Hammerspiel ” with both French and 
English translations. 
piece of vellum seven and a half by six and 
a half inches, on which are exquisitely 
written by hand the rules of the game. 
The reading is ‘‘ Schimmel, or Bell 
Hammer.’’ There are four white cards. 
1st, ‘‘ Glocken Hammer ”’ similar to the lid; 


2nd... ** 


with one figure holding the horse. All 
cards are hand-painted and have French 
and English translations. There is a fifth 
card quite unlike the others, being too large 
for the box, and folded to fit. This is a 
light sepia colour, with Oriental buildings 
and men and women smoking long pipes. 
It is entitled ‘‘ INN,’ and is “ published 
by J.‘ Buckland, London.’’ There are also 
eight dice numbered on one side only ‘‘1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, a Bell, a Hammer.”’ I have no 
recollection of ever seeing a bell, but the 
hammer, like an auctioneer’s, was in exist- 
ence quite recently, and may be found yet. 


E. F. W. 
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adults | 
The | 
inscription on the lid is ‘‘ Das Glocken und | 


The box contains a. 


and | 


Hammer,” with four figures; 3rd, | 
““Cloche’’ with two figures ; 4th, ‘‘Schimmel”’ | 
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YERVICES AT EXECUTIONS.—I read 

somewhere the other day that at the 
service before an execution it was usual to 
say or sing the ‘ Salve Regina ’-—the country 
was France, the date the seventeenth cen- 
I should like to be told something 
about services at executions; I had not sup- 
posed that there were any. Is the above 
statement about the ‘Salve Regina’ true? 
And in other countries and at other dates 
has there been any special form of prayer 
or the custom of reciting particular psalms 
or other devotions on these melancholy occa- 
sions ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


MAGHULL: MAYALL.—I am trying to 

trace a connexion between the fifteenth 
and sixteenth cent Mayols, Mayoles, 
Mayels, Mayells, Mahels, Mahells, and 
Maghulls of Maghull and the sixteenth cen- 
tury Mayalls of Lees in the old parish ot 
, Ashton-under-Lyne. The progenitor will 
most likely be one of the following, Nicholas 
de Maghull and his son Matthew both living 
in 1465, Thomas living 1508, Robert, Ed- 
ward and Nicholas living 1495, Geoffrey 
| living 1537, Matthew died before 1544. The 
migrators from the paternal estates would 
most likely not be landowners. Can any 
amiable annotator help me? : 


References to sources of information other 
than those to be found in Marshall’s 
‘Genealogists’ Guide’ will also be appre- 
ciated. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 
1s. Leicester Street, Southport. 


| ()RIGIN OF SHORTHAND (see clii. 46). 
| —Dom. H. John Chapman, O.S.B., in 
'the current Dublin Review (No. 360, p. 9) 
| writes :-—~ 


Shorthand writers were more used by the 
ancients than by the moderns, even since Sir 
Isaac Pitman. St. Jerome tells us that it is 
impossible to have a good style if one dictates: 

| for elaborate prose it was necessary to have 
pen in hand, and to scratch out and revise 
; and rewrite. And he was very hasty. His fine 
|commentary on St. Matthew was dictated in 
'a fortnight. In the same way he tells us 
' that he dictated the version of the three books 
| of Solomon, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and _ the 
‘Song of Songs, in three days, just after a long 
| illness. Over Tobit and Judith, which he did 
|; not regard as canonical, he took even less 
trouble. He rendered the Chaldee of Judith, 
giving the sense only, at a sitting. For 
Tobit, which was also in Chaldee, he got hold 
| of a Jew, who read it into Hebrew for him, 
/and he dictated the Latin to a shorthand 
writer. 
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was employed in the fourth and fifth cen- 


turies A.D. ? 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 


\HIPPING NORTON: HENRY JOYS.— | 
In the current Dublin Review (No. 360, | 


p 132) E. B. writes :— 


On August 31, 1549, the vicarage of Chipping | 


Norton was granted to one Edward Large, it 


being then ‘ void by the death of Henry Joys | Royal Navy, Knight of the Tower and Sword, 


lately executed for high treason.” What was 
the offence of Henry Joys? 

As an answer to this query is unlikely 
to appear in a “‘ quarterly and critical jour- 
nal’’ such as the Dublin Review, perhaps it 
may be repeated in a more likely source of 
information. Chipping Norton is in Oxford- 
shire. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 
THE DOG-DAYS IN MEDICINE.—Might 
I ask some learned medical correspon- 
dent of ‘N. & Q.’ to inform me in what 
consideration the Dog-days were held in 
early medicine? Was it not the case that 
certain remedies could not be used till they 
were over? Were there other remedies held 
to be suitable for the period? Such instances 
as I have gathered belong to the seventeenth 
century—were the Dog-days regarded in 
medicine before and after that time? Was 
the moving principle merely a question of 

avoiding heat ? 
H. UF: 


NN SIGN: THE SIX LORDS.—In the 
parish of Great Horwood, between 
Bletchley and Buckingham, is a Public 
House with the sign of ‘‘ The Six Lords.”’ 
Can anyone explain the meaning of it? I 
can find nothing about it. 
t. Bef. EE 
[Our correspondent Mr. A. R. Bay.ey an- 
swered this query at 11 S. viii. 238 suggesting 
that the inn-sign commemorates the six lords 
of Parliament—Lord Kimbolton, Pym, Hamp- 
den, Hollis, Sir Arthur Hesilrige and Stroud— 
whom Charles I attempted to arrest on 4 Jan., 
1642, Hampden being M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire and Deputy-Lieutenant of his county.] 


“ DARONETESS.’’—-In the Rev. Charles 

Best Robinson’s ‘ History of the Priory 
and Peculiar of Snaith, in the County of 
York ’ (1861) occurs the following: 


Thomas Jobson, of Cudworth, husband of 
the only Baronetess, whom the world hath yet 
witnessed, in his will, dated 21st Nov., 1606, 
and proved at York, the 7th of February fol- 
lowing names his brother Matthew, and _ his 
cousin Richard Jobson, and his only daughter 
Elizabeth. 
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" ; 
Is it known what system of shorthand Who was the lady who could boast of the 


title of Baronetess, and what was the nature 
of the distinction ? 


H, ASKEW. 
| KNIGHT OF THE TOWER AND 
_SWORD.—A tablet in the old church of 
| Shilbottle, Northumberland, bears this 
| inscription : 


To the memory of Samuel Edward Wid- 
drington of Newton Hall, Captain in the 


Fellow of the Geological Society. He died 
at Newton-hall, January 6th, 1856. This 
stone formed part of the Court of the Lions 
in the Moorish palace of the Alhambra 


| whence it was brought in 1829. 


What was the nature of the distinction 
recorded on the slab? 
H. Askew. 


(LD LANCASHIRE THEATRES.—I am 
compiling a _ history of Lancashire 
theatres of the eighteenth century, and 
should be glad of any information relating 
thereto. RP J. BR 


REGENT CIRCUS: OXFORD CIRCUS. 
-—Can any reader tell me when the name 
Regent Circus, the intersection of Oxford 
Street and Regent Street, became changed 
to Oxford Circus? What body officially 
made the change, and was there any reason 
for it? J. W. J. 
NTERLINGUA.—This is an auxiliary inter- 
national language. Is there any book pub- 
lished on it, grammars or dictionaries? Jf 
so, where are they to be obtained? 
A. Morton. 


OURCES WANTED.—I should be glad to 


\ know the source of the following quota- 
tions :— 
Sole vendors of the love which works sal- 
vation. 


2. For I have seen a ship in haven fall, 
After the storm had broke both mast and 
shroud. 
3. Why need we monuments supply 
To rescue what can never die? 
4, White-handed hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden 


wings. ; 
5. Bright as the breaking East. as mid-day 
glorious. Joun Patcaine. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of 
ii the following lines and in which poem 
do they occur :— 
The Greys at the glorious Waterloo fight 
Put ten genoa men of Count D’Erlon ': 
flight, 
Then eagle ana banner by Ewart were won 
And the deils o’ Dundee proved they’re 
“Second to None.” 
J. Patne. 
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Replies. | 


ARMORIAL SILVER AND SHEFFIELD | 


PLATE. | 
(clii. 116). 

my work as Heraldic expert to 
The Connoisseur numbers of pieces of 
old plate with arms have been_ sent 
to me for identification. IF PD: M. 
likes I could send him a list. The large 
silver Sheffield trays very often were made 
for a High Sheriff and date from the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century to about 1850. 
Before that many of the old pewter dinner 
services had shields of arms. The large cups 
of silver date from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth century, and now fetch very high 
prices. All shields with coronets or a 
baronet’s badge are quite easy to identify. 
I have not found Papworth invaluable, and 
have had to make a dictionary for myself 
of twenty large volumes. Often to identify 
an impaled shield takes a long time, and 
I find that well-known crests unconnected | 
with the arms are often added, apparently 
without any reason. The same applies to 
mottoes. 

Fairbairn’s ‘ Book of Crests’ is disap- 
pointing and often Elvin, a small earlier | 
work, is more useful. He also published a 
small book on mottoes. 

Small round salvers or card-trays came in 
about 1840. They were reduced in size after 
1860, and then usually had a crest instead 
of a coat-of-arms. 

More dificult than armorial silver, is | 
armorial glass, of which many fine shields 
have been sent to me for identification. The | 
first glass goblets appear to be Dutch or | 
Flemish, and so far I have failed to get | 
any really useful volume of Continental | 
Heraldry. I know Rietstap, and various | 
others, but most Heraldry books are no use 
unless one knows the name of the shield, 
whereas in my case, I have cnly a rubbing, 
tracing, or sketch with no clue as to owner- 
ship. Arms with slight heraldic differences 
are the most difficult to name. One shield, 
so far, I have failed to trace, perhaps some 
reader can help me:—Five eagles displayed 
in saltire and a canton ermine. I know 
it was borne in the thirteenth century, but 
the particular shield I want is of the early 
nineteenth century. 


ie 





’ 
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| identifiable, and demonstrate : 


| under 
| undertake such a publication would 





Often pieces of plate were engraved by 
local jewellers and engravers, and are there- 
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fore not altogether reliable in heraldry. 1 
have come across some curious cases of nine- 
teenth century heraldry. 

EK. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 

The chief interest in old silver and Shef- 
field plate is centred in its excellence of 
craftsmanship. Whereas in former times 
the articles were chiefly hand wrought, to- 
day under more modern methods of produc- 
tion’ a good deal of the personal element in 
manipulation is absent. 

The marks on old are easily 
1, source of 
origin; 2, the name of maker; and 3, year 
of production. With old Sheffield plate the 
task of identification is more difficult. 

When antique silver changes hands to-day 
the new owners (apart from the few who 
purchase old silver and Sheffield plate for 
collections) frequently attempt the erasion 
of crests and coats of arms with a view to 
the substitution of their own; a difficult 


silver 


|task to accomplish successfully in the case 
of old silver, and an almost impossible one 


in connection with old Sheffield plate. 

In America as a general rule no attempt 
is made to tamper with crests and coats-of- 
arms on antique silver or old Sheffield plate. 
purchased in this country. 

I am unaware of any volume hitherto pub- 
lished that ‘‘ lists old silver and old Sheffield 
plate under the names of previous owners, or 
heraldic devices.”” To attempt to 
be a 
most difficult and expensive proceeding. 

F. BrapBury. 

Sheffield. 

HE NOADS (NODES, THE NODE) 

(clii. 63, 106).—The absence of this 
term (ZL. Nodus) or field-name from well- 


nigh all the volumes of Place-Names 
;may be proof of its rarity and_ seenis 
at any rate to point to late intro- 


duction ; though, obviously, it has given rise 
to a family-name as your inquiry discovers. 
It occurred, and almost survives, in Pains- 
wick Manor, as the name of two adjoining 
fields, ‘‘ The Great Node” and ‘‘ The Little 
Node,”’ formerly (until cir. 1822) bordering 
the old Gloucester road upon its east side. 
They belonged in earlier days to copy-holders 
of the name of Canton; and the modern road 
to Gloucester and the alms-houses occupy a 
portion of the larger of the two. The trees 
risen from its former western hedge-line are 


| still very evident; though the remainder of 
the two fields now forms the eastern side of 
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ainswick Park. They are mentioned in 1538 
as portion of certain Chantry lands formerly 
belonging to Lantony Priory at Gloucester, 
as Rectors of Painswick Church. Probably 
Prior’s Quarr was there. 

Mr. W. C. Forman has duly shown that 
the term applies (in co. Hants) to the three 
(Beaulieu) Barrows, probably—I venture to 
think—in the sense of lumps or protu- 
berances, ‘‘ tumps,’’ or ‘‘ knaps.’”’ It is not 
possible now to state that these Gloucester- 
shire examples likewise were named after 
vanished barrows, but, at their N.E. ter- 
mination, abundant evidence of medieval 
stone-quarrying survives, which involved 
artificial heaps of refuse-stone, now partly 
cleared away or overgrown with young wood- 
lands; similar heaps may have given rise to 
this field-name here, signifying regular 
bosses or mounds. As the Chantry was 
endowed c. 1492, the named probably was 
not new then, here—if not very old. 

Sr. Crarr BappeExey. 

OBERT SEYMOUR 

‘ Memorabilia ’).—As the work of this 





UTINY OF BANTRY BAY (clii. 119).— 
Admiral Mitchell’s squadron at Bantry 
Bay appears to have mutinied in December, 
1801, and January, 1802. The court-martials 
were held on board Gladiator, 44, at’ Ports- 
mouth. 
This appears to be the first ship of this 
name, she was built at Buckler’s Yard in 
the Beaulieu River in 1782, and fitted out 
at Liverpool. She does not appear to have 
gone to sea before 1813, if at all, but was 
used as the court-martial ship. The Public 
Record Office in the court-martial lists 1801/2 
will probably supply the details required 
by your correspondent. The next Gladiator. 
6, Paddle Steam Frigate 2nd Class, pre- 
viously named Beelzebub, was built at Wool- 
wich in 1844, and the last Gladiator was 
launched at Portsmouth Dec. 18, 1896. It 
will be remembered that she was sunk in 
collision near Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, with 
the American liner St. Paul, on 25 Apr., 


| 1908, but was salved and taken into Ports- 


ak: & ss |mouth Harbour 30 Oct., 1908, and sold the 


| following year. 


artist seems to be little known by the present | 


generation the enclosed copy of the title 
page of one of the books illustrated by him 
may be of interest. It was published by 
Natalli—and printed by Frederick Skill, 
Brydges Street, Covent Garden, but no date 
is given. The illustrations are clever, and 
many of them very humorous 
Snobson’s Seasons, 
being 
Annals 


of 
Cockney Sports 
[London Particular] 
y R. B. Peake 
With Ninety-two Illustrations 
by Seymour. 
“But when they got into the school that 
Wilkins keeps his daughter at, 
Snobson thought he shot a_ hare, 
proved to be a water rat.” 


but it 


London. 
Published by M. A. Nattali, 
23, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

The page is preceded by a frontispiece 
depicting a shield engraved ‘‘ Sketches by 
Seymour’? supported by two sportsmen, one 
with a fishing rod, etc, holding up a fish— 
the other with a gun, and a cock, and be- 
neath this the lines 

Here’s a fine pheasant I shot on Hampstead 

Heath. 
Ah! and here’s a beautiful fish I caught in 
the New River. T. F. D. 


|of the trial 


Joun A. Rupert-JONEs. 


The mutiny to which your correspondent 
refers, I think must have been that which 
occurred between the 1st and 11th of Decem- 
ber, 1801, on board the Bantry Bay Squad- 
ron, as, at the end of the account 
of the mutineers given in 


| the Annual Register for 1802, p. 553, the 
| conduct of the marines is referred to, ‘‘ on 


| the West Indies. 


whom His Majesty has since bestowed the 
appelation of Royal.’’? The direct cause of 
the trouble seems to have been that the 


|“‘hands”’ refused to go with the ship te 


Fourteen prisoners were 


|charged and all sentenced to death except 


|; one, 


who was ‘ordered to receive 200 
lashes.” The trial lasted six days; was 
held on the Gladiator in Portsmouth Har- 
bour and commenced on Jan. 6, 1802. On 
Jan. 14 six other prisoners were charged, 
and five of these were condemned to death 
The ship was the Téméraire, 98, Flagship 
of Rear-Admiral George Campbell. I cannot 
find a record of any mutiny in 1799, there 
was one in 1798 on the Defence and another 


|on the Glory and two others in 1800, ac- 


counts of which will be found in ‘ The Royal 
Navy’ by W. L. Clowes, vol. iv., p. 180. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

HE “JANE BARKER SCANDAL’ 

(clii. 100).—Jane Barker was a lady to 


‘whom Earl Fitzhardinge, who died unmar- 


ried in 1857 (will dated 20 Sept., 1856), 
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eaeetnn i advowson of Evesbadh, co. 
Hereford, Acton Hall, near Berkeley, Ger- 
man Cottage and Camden Villa, Chelten- 
ham, together with £6,000 for her three 
children. By the same will Jane Barker, 
who is described as ‘‘ wife of George Barker, 
of Brompton Square, London’’’ was given 
an annuity of £1,000 a year, which was tc 
be void ‘‘if the said Jane Barker should be 
guilty of any act of adultery after the com- 
mencement of the said annuity.” 

The bequest of an advowson to a lady 
whose past history was apparently well 
known in Gloucestershire caused a sensation, 
and the Cheltenham Looker On for 1858 has 
much to say on the subject and on the 
iniquity of endowing this particular lady 
with ‘‘ the power to appoint to a cure of 


souls.’ 
Vi ON. 


HE OLDEST SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 
(clii. 47, 83, 103, 140).—I have com- 
piled a second list of schools still existing 
founded prior to 1700 and have placed them 
in order of the date of their foundations :— 





Worcester Cathedral oes School . *680 
Reading School .. som) sve, 020 
Worcester Royal Grammar School ise ae *1290 
Ashburton Grammar School, Devon ... ... 1314 
Westminster School ... 2... 0. ww. 1339 
Durham School (Reconstructed) ... ... 1414 
City of London School ... . see oes 1442 
Lancaster Royal Grammar “School ... .. 1469 
Ipswich School ... ... 1477 
Magdalen College School, Oxford 2. 2. 1480 
Loughborough School, Leicestershire... ... 1495 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar _ School, 
Dorset ... .. 1496 
Crewkerne Grammar ‘School, Somerset ... 1499 
Giggleswick School, York ... ... 0... 1512 
Wolverhampton School ... ... 1512-15 
Pocklington School, E. Yorkshire ... ... 1514 
Manchester Grammar School ... ... esse MRED 
Gillingham Grammar School, Dorset ... 1516 
King’s School, Bruton ... ... ... ... ... ... 1519 
Bristol Grammar School ... ... ... ... ... 1532 
Stamford School ... . sept apt ead seunt aoe 
Crypt School, Gloucester ... 0. ce see cee 1539 
King’s School, Chester .. w. 1541 
Northampton Town & County School ... 1541 
Dauntsey School, Wiltshire ... ... ... se BAS 
King’s School, Ely ... sah taee> eas, abo) GROG 
Norwich School, (Refounded) ... ... ... 1547 
Saffron Walden School, Essex ... ... ... 1549 
King Edward School, Bath . se 1552 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham 1552 
Leeds Grammar School atin 1552 
Bradford Grammar Rchool in: isc. aes 1553 


* Sir William Bull gives the date of Worces- 
ter Cathedral King’s School as 980 and 
Worcester Royal Grammar School as 1370. In 
the Public Schools’ Year Book, 1926, it gives 


the dates as 680 and 1290. 
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King Edward VI School, Sena. 1553 
Tonbridge School . 1553 
Queen Mary’s Grammar School ... ... ... 1554 
Gresham’s School, Holt ... ... 0... we 1555 
Brentwood on gal ee 1557 
Abingdon Schoel . 1563 
Highgate School ... ... 1565 
The Modern School, Bedford .. us 1566 
st. Olave’s and psagdl anemia ‘Grammar 
BOON ccs ase" cas: chs ee Ace wees: aeevees Hexe axe REE 
Oakham School _ ... 1584 
St. Bees School, Cumberland . 1587 
(Jueen Elizabeth School, Westmorland . 1591 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn ... ... ... ... 1592 
Wellingborough School ... sc cee. DOD 
Whitgift Grammar School, Cc roydon . Perera (5 
Aldenham School, Herts ... ... 1597 
Royal Grammar School, ‘Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne .. 1600 
Seams School, ‘Bath . ee 
Heversham School, WwW estmorland. ew lone voce 1613 
Owen’s School, Islington .. <sse> S010 
Monmouth Grammar School... 1615 
Perse School, Cambridge ... .. Sie gos MO 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby ee hee 1618 
Wolverley School, near Kidderminster ... 1620 
Bury Grammar School cae wes: Gene 
Chigwell School, Essex 1629 
Exeter School ... ... 1629 
Ashford Grammar School, Kent 1630 


Calday Grange Grammar School, Cheshire 1636 
Midhurst Grammar School, Sussex... ... 1672 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hampstead School 1690 
AtFRED SypNEY LEWIS. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Ciub, W.C.2. 


HESLOP (HISLOP, HYSLOP) (clii. 119). 
—Burke’s ‘General Armory’ gives (a) 
Devon, baronet (who died 
s.p.m.)—Arms, Argent on a mount a buck 
couchant under a tree, all proper; and for 


| honourable augmentation, on a chief azure 





a mount vert, thereon a lion tearing a stan- 


= |dard of the Mahratta chief, ss and 
| beneath the word 


‘ Madripo Crests, 
(1) A soldier of the 22nd Light Dragoons 


/mounted and in position of attack, proper; 


(2) Out of a mural coronet a buck’s head 
i proper, attired or. (b) Hyslop — 
land).—Arms, Argent a stag proper lodged 


| under a holly tree growing out of the base 


vert. Hyslop (an Edinburgh stationer, 1678) 
bore the same arms, but with a green chief 
and thereon a book bound in gold between 
two silver stars. His crest, a bookbinder’s 
folding-stick and polishing-iron crossing each 
other saltireways proper. There is no record 


of a Heslop. 
Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 
TAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY AND 
GRETNA GREEN (clii. 118).—Mkr. 


F. Les Carter is in error in stating that 


‘the collection of ‘‘ Domestic Pottery ”’ at 
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Brighton was bequeathed to the Museum by 
Mr. William Willett, M.P. It was given 


* by Mr. Henry Willett, a resident of Brigh- 


ton, widely known as an art collector and | 


connoisseur. 
JoHN ParcHING. 


“QIR WILLIAM ” HILL (clii. 109, s.v. 

‘ Memorabilia ’).—It is quite possible 
that the maid who gave Lady Newdigate the — 
popular reason for the name of the eminence 
known as ‘Sir William” or ‘‘ Black Sir 
William ” was not far off the mark. The 
place is in the Honour of Peverel, which 
was granted by the Conqueror to his reputed 
natural son William who was known after- 
wards as William de Peverel. He it was 
who built Peak Castle, which overlooks Sir | 
William in 1068. 

A later William de Peverel had his | 
estates forfeited to the Crown for poisoning 
the Earl of Chester in 1155 (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 
llth Ed.). This ‘‘ black’? deed may have 
suggested the name to the rural mind of 
those early days. 


H. Askew. 


QURRENDER OF COPYHOLDS (clii. 65, 
122).—I was admitted a copyholder of 
a manor ‘‘ by the rod,’’ so recently as June, 
1919. In this case the ‘‘surrender’’ and 
‘admission ’? took place in the office of the 
Steward of the Manor (a solicitor in Lin- 
coln’s Inn), and the ‘‘rod’’ was a penholder. | 

In the case of the Manor of Hampstead, 
admission was also ‘‘ by the rod,’’ in recent 
times represented by an office ruler. 

E. E. Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


[LEGITIMATE ROYALTIES (clii. 119). | 
A rare publication by Duncombe first | 
issued in 6d. numbers in 1833-34 and in | 
the latter year complete in boards at 6s. is 
entitled 
The Great TIllegitimates!! Public and | 
Private Life of that Celebrated Actress Miss 
Bland otherwise Mrs. Ford or Mrs. Jordan, 
Late Mistress of H.R.H. the D. of Clarence 
now King William IV Founder of the Fitz- 
clarence Family [etc.] By a Confidential 
Friend of the Departed [W. H. Ireland, y.p.] 
Further particulars of the above work will 
be given, if desired. 


G. Hitper Lists. 


R. MYLES COOPER (clii. 99, 142).— 
The Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Millom, Cumberland, informs me_ that 
Myles, son of William and Elizabeth 
Cooper, of Whowrs, Millom, was baptized at 
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| bearing on his success. 
| also suggests that the precautions to prevent 
| Mullins 
| ineffective because the previous failures must 
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this church on Feb. 19, 1736, and there are 
no more particulars regarding him in the 
register. 

A, ARRICK. 

OWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429, 

463; clii. 33, 68, 124).—I am bound to 
conclude from Mr, ACKERMANN’s  observa- 
tions at the last reference that he is not 
prepared to consider my arguments and 
evidence on their own merits and without 
preconception. Mr. ACKERMANN consistently 
refuses to criticise the positive evidence 
(which alone is relevant), and falls back 
on negative points. | Under these circum- 
stances I do not see how he can logically 
maintain his position. I have stated the 
sole logical criterion by which dowsing can 
be tested; Mr. ACKERMANN does not refute 
it; ergo, I have established the reality of 
dowsing. 

I add a final word on Mr. ACKERMANN’S 
negative points. It is not disputed that 
Mullins could see where there had been 
failures to find water: but this has no 
Mr. ACKERMANN 
acquiring local knowledge were 
have been the talk of the neighbourhood, 
such failures were of interest to Mullins, 
and he would be alert to obtain information 
of them. I am quite ready to accept this, 
for this also has no bearing on Mullins’s 
success. But does Mr. ACKERMANN seriously 
suggest that Mullins had a system of 
espionage ranging over the whole of England 
and Ireland (this being the range of his 


| successes) ? 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
OURS OF EVENING MEALS (cli. 152, 
210, 266, 354).—-In 1914 a book was pub- 


| lished called ‘A Great Peacemaker ’ which 


purported to be the diary of James 
Gallatin, the son of Albert Gallatin, who 
came to Europe in 1813 on a mission from 
the United States to Russia, and who was 
afterwards successively United States Minis- 
ter in France and Ambassador to England. 
James, the diarist, is said to have accom- 
panied his father, and to have acted as his 
Secretary, though in 1813 he was only 
seventeen years old. The preface to the 


book was written by a certain Count Gal- 
latin, who states that the diary was given 
to him by James in 1875, and that it re- 
mained unopened till 1913. 

The book contains a number of official let- 
ters, despatches, etc., which are probably 
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genuine enough, but among the entries in 
the diary itself are many expressions that 
seem to me to throw doubt on its authen- 
ticity as a whole. One statement in parti- 
cular bears on the subject under discussion 
(Hours of Evening Meals). 
that on 26 Jan., 1823, 
be given by Albert Gallatin, at that time 
United States Minister in France, to the 
Duke and Duchess of Orleans, ‘‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’’ the heads of the Corps Diplomatiques 
and other notabilities. An entry in the 
diary for the 23rd of that month reads 
thus :—‘‘ We do not dine until eight o’clock, 
...”? Can it be confirmed that in France, 
a hundred years ago, eight o’clock was the 
fashionable dinner-hour for Royalties? 
Oddly enough, in an earlier entry for the 
same month the author states that at a large 
party at Fontuinebleau, dinner was over at 
eight o’clock. 


Some of the other expressions that strike 
me as not ringing true are the following :— 

‘* Nothing doing re mediation ”’ (page 10) ; 
‘* Most of the big Court functions are on 
Sunday (page 94); ‘‘ They have forgotten 
to give you a serviette’’ (page 168)—surely 
‘“ serviette’’ is a Victorian vulgarism; ‘‘ I 
really think Father . . 
184); ‘‘ What transpired I do not know” 
(page 213); ‘I am intrigued ’’ (page 206) 
‘* Mr. Baring would drink my wife’s health, 
this nearly broke me up ”’ (page 264). 

The diarist splits his infinitives; on page 
120 I find this:—‘‘ I had told them .. . to 
at once rise,” and there are other examples. 
Again, he writes :—‘‘ Dined at the Spanish 
Embassy . . . all ladies in high waists ”’; 
and ‘‘ Why will ladies wear such low 
waists’? I am aware that in the United 
States a lady’s blouse is (or was when I was 
there a few years ago) invariably called a 
‘“ waist,”? but was the term in vogue a cen- 
tury ago? 

Then page 267 has this paragraph for 
February 1827:—‘‘ A book called Vivian 
Grey, published by Colburn, and immensely 
puffed, appeared last year. There were 
many surmises as to who the author was. 
Great names were mentioned, and there was 
much speculation on the matter. It now 
turns out to be by a quite unknown youth 
called Disraeli, a Jew. Greville had the 
audacity to say that he knew who the author 
was from the first.’’ In the light of that 
unknown youth’s subsequent history, it 
seems an odd circumstance that his maiden 


We are told | 
a banquet is to | 
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. pulls his leg’? (page | 


| Clinton Robinson, 





| by the Emperor Alexander. 
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essay in fiction should be the only contem- 
porary book to be mentioned by the diarist ; 
and one is almost tempted to doubt whether 
the paragraph I have quoted was indeed 
written a century ago. 

J. R. H. 


SIR JOHN BYERLEY (clii. 101).—This 

person was, I think, Sir John Scott 
Byerley, F.R.S.L., who was born at Bromp- 
ton, near Northallerton, Oct. 16, 1780. He 
was educated at the Royal Free Grammar 
School, Northallerton. After this he spent 
some time as a clerk with a Mr. Walker, 
solicitor, at Ripon. He was 18 years of 
age then. From Ripon he removed to Stock- 


ton-on-Tees filling a similar post. He de- 
voted himself seriously to the study of 
mathematics whilst at Stockton. In 1803 


he was invited to London by a Mr. Frend 
and did some literary work. ‘ Bonaparte,’ 
a drama published in 1803 under the name 
of ‘‘ John Scott, Ripon,’’ was his first ven- 
ture, and in 1807 ‘ Love’s Lyrics’ appeared. 
In addition to these he published various 
prose works dealing with ethical, political, 
and chemical subjects. 

When in Paris in 1814 he was made a 
knight of the Russian Order of St. Vladimir 
The Prince 
Regent, afterwards George IV, gave him an 
annual pension of £200. Sir John was the 
patentee of Oleagine, an important composi- 
tion used in the woollen manufactures. 

He died suddenly at Farm Hill, near 
Stroud, Jan. 3. 1837. 

Thomas Byerley also born at Brompton 
in 1788, was brother to Sir John. This 
Thomas was the ‘‘Sholto Percy’ of the 
‘Percy Anecdotes’ his coadjutor in this 
/compilation ‘‘ Reuben Percy’’ was Joseph 
the originator of the 
| Mechanic’s Magazine. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


| PUCKERIDGE, HERTS (cli. 460).—Ac- 

cording to Johnston’s ‘The Place- 
‘names of England and Wales’ (1915) 
| Puckeridge is a name of the night-jar, but 
'the place-name is probably Pucca’s ridge. 
Cf. Pouke Hill and Powke Lane (Staffs), 
| Puckington (Ilminster) and a ‘‘ Pokebrook ”’ 
'1274 in Lines. They may all come from 
| puck or pook, O.E., pica, O.N. piki, ‘a 
sprite, demon, fairy.” 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. The 
Early Railway Age, 1820—1850. By J. H. 
Clapham. (Cambridge University Press. 
£1 5s. net). 

REAL discussion of this book could not be 
packed into the space available for a 

review in ‘N. & Q.’ Broadly speaking it is a 

condensed presentment of the main social and 

economic facts of a period of thirty years big 
with an astonishing future. In calling it con- 
densed we have in mind, on the one hand, the 








immensity of the material which it summarizes; | 


on the other, the total absence of padding. 
But let no one suppose that this is an arid 
text-book. Dr. Clapham’s fine and nervous 
Hnglish makes every page readable; what we 
may call a sense of humanity, unobtrusive 
but unmistakeable, imparts colour and 
warmth; nor does the book lack occasional 
discreet touches of humour or allusions to 
imaginative literature, 

The fourteen chapters fall into two books: 
‘Britain on the Eve of the Railway Age’ and 
“The Early Railway Age.’ The first chapter, 
‘The Face of the Country,’ we found as 
admirable as any. Beginning with the coast, 
with the ports and mercantile marine, and 
the provision of docks and lighthouses, it goes 
on to describe the land—the lack of wood, 
the plantations in many districts of conifers, 
the process of enclosure, the remains and the 
dying out of the common and open-field agri- 
culture with comparison in these matters of 
Scotland and Wales with England. The study 
of the housing of the population is especially 
valuable. There are points in the generally 
received picture of England at this period 
which demand correction of their exaggerated 
gloom; but Dr. Clapham finds little reason to 
spare us in regard to the cottages of the poor, 
and their miserable food, and the terrible 
shortage of fuel which, by preventing cooking, 
was one cause of the montony and inadequacy 
of the diet. By the side of this first chapter 
we should place Chapter IV: ‘ Agrarian 
Organization.’ It is largely based on the evi- 
dence supplied to the Select Committee on 
Agriculture of 1833. It contains—among much 
else which might equally claim mention—a 
useful discussion of the yeoman and his posi- 
tion—there having been a tendency, which is 
mistaken, to identify the yeoman with the small 
free-holder. Conditions of life and work for | 
the poor in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century reveal themselves on the whole as | 
hard, as often lamentable, yet this is the time | 
when the mysterious growth of the popula- 
tion begins; and Dr. Clapham’s examination 
of the evidence has shown him that, “ con- 
trary to an opinion still widely held, the 
flood of life . . . was due far more to life- 
saving, since the mid-eighteenth century, than | 
to reckless procreation since the great inven- | 
tions...” The last generation or two before | 


| Again, we found specie 
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|the railways began to function had the 


benefit of a system of communication by canal 
and road which was the admiration of the 
foreigner. Under ‘ Industrial Organisation ’ 
we have an immense array of facts, most 
arresting of which are those demonstrating the 
number and activity of small works and 
businesses of every sort, and those displaying 
the early constitution and policy of the Trade 
Unions. The study of the ‘Organization of 
Commerce’ shows us first the disappearance 
of fairs, and of the packman merchant in 
favour of the shop; then the methods of trad- 
ing for home-grown foodstuffs (‘at least 
nineteen-twentieths of the essential foodstuffs 
of all sorts were home grown”); then the 
progress of import and export, the timber 


| trade being at this date the principal import 


trade, and manufactured cotton as early as 
1827 the principal export; and then, in view 
of the over-seas trade of private firms, the 
creation of a credit system. ‘Two chapters 
entitled ‘Money, Banking, Insurance, and 
Special Commercial Organizations,’ and 
‘ Economic Activities of the State,’ lead us up 
to the Railway Age. 

Here, from the victory of the locomotive over 
the stationary engine (by no means so much a 
matter of course as many a reader may con- 
ceive it to have been) to the almost sudden 
creation of an elaborate system of railways, 
not only the pace quickens, and new vistas 
everywhere open, but individual figures as 
makers of the new age begin to_ appear. 

ly good the discussion 
of the slowly reacting agricultural life of the 


| country during this period of rapid. develop- 


ment. There is also an excellent chapter sum- 
ming up the conditions of life among the 
industrial population in general. 

One feature, which throughout the work calls 
for praise, is conspicuousiy good in this second 
part: the method in the use of figures, both 
in respect of the abundance with which they 
are supplied, and of the skilful and illumin- 
ating way in which they are woven into what, 
despite its serried marshalling of fact upon 
fact, reads as a narrative. Further, the scale 
chosen and the accuracy with which it has 
been adhered to are both admirable. In fact, 
apart from its importance to the student as 
an invaluable storehouse of information, the 
book has about it something of a classic 
quality. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. Edward VI, Vol. v., 
with Appendices a.p. 1547-1553. (H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. £1 10s. net.). 


A GREAT proportion of these documents 
ii consists of grants of church lands, where 
more than one well-known name may be seen 
establishing itself and entering upon im- 
portance for no very great payment “to Ed- 
mund Peckham Knight, to the King’s use,” 
at the expense of dispossessed religious. This 
is matter for a separate study. Perhaps 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may care to have half- 
a-score or so of miscellaneous notes from the 
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records concerned with other matters. In a 
grant to Richard bowes of the captainship of 
Norham Castle this officer ‘‘ for the surety of 
the said castle . against the borders of 
Scotland and the thieving of the Scots” 1s 
to have under him a constable, a janitor called 
‘“a yeman porter,” another called “ a grome 
porter,” four vibrellatores called “ gonners, 
ten equites called ‘ light horsemen,” and four 
vigilatores called ‘ watchmen.” The wages of 


these are all set out, ranging from £40 a year | 
for the captain’s own fee to 53s. 4d. each for | 


the watchmen—payable by the tenants and 
farmers of the lordship and lands within the 
liberty called Northameshier. I 
George Maneringe receives pardon for theft 


and among the articles he stole is mentioned | 


“unum pallium coloris rattyscolor vocat’ a 
cloke.” Under date June 18, 1553 will be found 
a long inventory of the goods of Anthony 
Bonvyse in a “ capital messuage called Cros- 
bies Place in Bisshoppesgate-strete ” very well 
worth noting. 


Grantham for a grammar school to be estab- 
lished. Under Apr. 4 of the same year in a 
pardon to sundry merchants whose goods had 
been forfeited, are some curious names for 
cloth, ‘‘shorte white wollen clothes 
white Bathes; ‘‘ White long wollen 

called White Worcester clothes ”’; 

white wollen clothes called White 
Combes ”’; 
White Cotsalles.” A privilege and licence is 
given to William Seres for six years to print 
all manner of books of ‘“ private prayers” 
called Primers ‘* bothe in greate volumes 
and smale,”’ the idea being to have some form 
of daily prayers for the use of children, which 
prayers William Seres, “‘ stacyoner” had at 
his great charges extracted for the purpose 
from the Book of Common Prayer. Those of 
our readers who are interested in immigrants 
will find under Jan. 28 a list of sixty or 
seventy names of persons to whom denization 
was granted. The document erecting Bridewell 
into an institution for the poor with grants 
of property for its upkeep will be found under 
June 26, 1553. There is a grant for the pro- 
tection of the church at Thorne, “ certain 
greedy and malevolent men intending to des- 
troy’ it, and ‘‘ endeavouring to buy the tim- 
ber, lead and stones of that church” under 
pretext that the parish church of “ Haite- 
field” three miles off, was enough for the 
district; whereas the town of Thorne is in 
winter “surrounded with water for two 
miles,”’ and the rest of the way very bad, so 
that people often cannot get to Haitefeld for 
divine service. The grant reads satisfactorily 
till you come to the end of it. when, after 
licence given to acquire land for a_ school, 
it winds up with: ‘The ornaments of gold 
and silver of the church of Thorne are, how- 
ever, reserved for the King.” Finally, we 
may mention a licence “to John Goodwyn 
. . . of Alhalowes Stayninges, London [and his 
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certain | 


| February, 1645. 


Here, under March 28, 1553, is | 
the petition of the alderman and burgesses of | 


— | 
clothes | py» 
f chat | produced on 
Castell | 
‘‘short white wollen clothes called | 
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wife] ... to have a tennis play called ‘ the 
Blacke 'Tennys Plaie’ pertaining to their dwel- 
ling house . . . in Fannechurche Streite, Lon- 
don,” for the recreation of gentlemen and 
strangers repairing to the city of London— 
‘“journeymen, prentyces, vagabundes and 
other parsones of light disposicion onely 


except.” 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
Relating to English Affairs, existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. _ Vol. 
XXvii, 1643-1647. Edited by Allen B. Hi 
(H.M. Stationery Office, £1 2s. 6d.). 


THE Venetian Secretary, Gerolamo Agostini 

died, suddenly as it would appear, in 
is place was not immediately 
filled; indeed, after some months of very 
meagre service of news, the Signory did no 
more than instruct their ambassador in 
France, Giovanni Battista Nani, to procure 
information concerning English affairs and 
forward it regularly with his despatches. Both 


| the bulk and the interest of accounts sent to 


Venice during much of these eventful years 
is therefore reduced. Of the larger aspects 
of the struggle in England the most interest- 
ing which finds illustration here is the effect 
foreign powers by the Parlia- 
ment’s control of the sea. This made the 
general sympathy of the European monarchs 
with Charles a barren thing, operating most 
signally in the case of France, where the 
alliance between the royal houses gave 
Charles’s claim for help the force of nature. 
The relations with Spain, in which old 
antipathies pulled hard against political neces- 
sity, is another line along which the good 


| fortune of Parliament may be followed. We 


see Charles at the turn when less deference 
to others’ npeeiee and more vigorous leader- 
ship might have obtained for him the upper 
hand, and good passages occur on the always 
interesting topic of his dealings with London. 
Mr. Allen B. Hind’s introduction is, as usual, 
competently drawn up, and lucid. In a note 
on stray matters that crop up he calls atten- 
tion to news of a pirate raid on Cornwall 
in September, 1645, otek 200 women, including 
some ladies of rank, were carried away 
prisoners, 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 143, in notice of ‘The Classics,’ 
for ‘‘Lord Hewitt ” in title and at line 14 
of text read Lord Hewart. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 
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